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FOR SIX AMERICAN CARDINALS. 

BY HUMPHBEY J. DESMOND. 



The recent Papal decree, of date June 29th, 1908, remodel- 
ling the Boman Congregations, taking the United States out of 
the category of missionary countries and placing it in a co-or- 
dinate place with Italy, Prance and Spain in the family of Chris- 
tian nations, may presage other changes also. America may 
entertain some hope that the very inadequate representation of 
the Western Hemisphere in the College of Cardinals is now at 
last to be remedied. Ever since Pope Sixtus V, in 1586, ordained 
that the number of Cardinals should never exceed seventy, Italy 
has enjoyed almost a two-thirds preponderance in the College. 

The Catholic population now under the American flag may be 
safely estimated at twenty-four millions, or nearly one-tenth of 
the entire Catholic population of the world. Numerically, Amer- 
ica should be entitled to at least six Cardinals. Por more than 
ten years past the American press has, at regular intervals, al- 
luded to the probable appointment of " a second American Cardi- 
nal," and rumors as to the identity of the prelate selected for this 
honor have found ready publication. That nothing has thus far 
resulted is due to many circumstances, not the least of which may 
be that America (and in this she is unlike herself) in being too 
modest, in discounting her fair claims, has had to make way for 
more insistent interests. 

In church government we do not complain of taxation with- 
out representation, nor is it in the ecclesiastical constitution that 
representation shall have some relation either to taxation, num- 
bers or geographical area. Yet these further considerations are 
worthy of some regard: The United States is second in the 
amount of its contributions to the great missionary society of 
the Church — the Society for the Propagation of the Paith; it 
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excels all other countries but oue in its contributions to the 
Peter's pence; and in response to these two great appeals of the 
Church it gives four times as much as Italy and Spain combined. 

Distinction in churchmanship is usually the pathway to the 
dignity of the Cardinalate. This is as it should be. But the 
requisite distinction is more easily earned in Italy than else- 
where. Bishop Allegretti of Orvieto (the names are, of course, 
fictitious) persuades the Prince of Monaco, who contemplates 
visiting the King of Italy at Borne, that, as a Catholic sovereign, 
he had better not. Mgr. Allegretti is rewarded for this diplomatic 
triumph with a red hat. Bishop Bonnelli of Marsala displays 
great heroism during the cholera epidemic. All Italy applauds. 
Mgr. Bonnelli is recognized at the next Consistory. And so on. 
Very excellent; very commendable I 

On the other hand, an American Archbishop adjusts the long- 
standing Pious-Fund controversy with Mexico, cleverly and ably, 
before The Hague Tribunal. Were he an Italian prelate, his 
achievement would undoubtedly mean that he would be a Cardi- 
nal within the year. An American Bishop goes to Borne as a 
member of the Taft Commission on the important business of 
settling the vexed Friar issue. "Undoubtedly the Bishop's knowl- 
edge of conditions vastly contributed to the result achieved, which 
was so satisfactory to Borne and so honorable to the United 
States. The episode would mean a Cardinal's hat for the Bishop 
were he only an Italian. 

In 1902, when the great anthracite-coal strike threatened the 
welfare of America as no other industrial conflict ever had be- 
fore, President Roosevelt took the extraordinary step of appoint- 
ing a Commission of three to arbitrate the matter and settle it. 
A distinguished American Bishop was one of these, and his pres- 
ence on the Commission won for it the confidence of the working- 
men involved. The Commission's labors were successful, and, 
had this occurred in Italy, the Bishop would now be a Cardinal. 

Another illustrious American prelate for many years has been 
a notable figure in the public life of the United States. Rome 
has long known this. Ten years ago Leo XIII, wishing to pre- 
vent the Spanish- American war, called upon him for assistance, — 
at a time, however (after the blowing up of the " Maine "), when 
nothing except the interposition of Divine Providence could have 
postponed the inevitable conflict. That prelate's diplomatic 
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ability, his immense personal popularity throughout the coun- 
try, altogether aside from his achievements as a churchman 
(which are also notable), would have made him Cardinal Secre- 
tary of State, or even Pope, if he were but an Italian. 

At present, according to the latest (1909) Catholic Directory, 
there are fifty-five Cardinals, of whom thirty-four are Italians. 
Of the twenty-one Cardinals graciously allotted to the rest of the 
Catholic world five are Spanish or Portuguese and four French, 
so that the Latin countries (Italy, Spain, Portugal and France) 
have f orty-three of the fifty-five Cardinals. 

Latin preponderance hi the government of the Church is not 
divinely prescribed; yet it has come about in the nature of things. 
We would not see it rudely assailed, in a spirit eitber of schism 
or nationalism. But, with all respect for things as at present 
constituted, we do not overlook the facts of human nature. 

It might be felt as a guarantee of wiser policies if the welfare 
of the Church were not so overwhelmingly in the keeping of Latin 
prelates; if the counsels of the rest of the Catholic world were 
reasonably valued and more adequately sought, so that the Senate 
of the Church should resemble, in its fairness and fulness of 
representation, a Great Council of the Church. And why not? 

The Cardinals are not merely called upon at long intervals to 
elect a new Pope. They are the advisers of the reigning Pontiff. 
The Cardinalate dignity is, therefore, not merely a decorative 
one; it has a meaning for the nations and peoples honored with 
a fair allotment of representation in the College. Their inter- 
ests, their zeal, their spirit of Catholicity, their ideals of religion, 
their missionary purposes, have a weight and influence propor- 
tionate to the adequacy of their representation. Humanly speak- 
ing, the administration of the Church would gain in wisdom and 
power by being as well balanced and representative as possible. 

The growth in importance of the College of Cardinals, and the 
relative decline of the episcopacy, is one of the interesting evolu- 
tions of church government. At one time, some Bishops outranked 
Cardinals; but, for many centuries, Cardinals have taken prece- 
dence of Bishops, Archbishops and even Patriarchs. They are 
not merely nobles in the great ecclesiastical empire of Christ; 
they outrank the secular nobility and claim an equal footing with 
kings and emperors, whom they address as "brothers." The in- 
fluence of the episcopacy in the general government of the church 
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has declined in the process of time, because the Cardinals have 
absorbed their power. Indeed, having obtained pre-eminence over 
the .Bishops, they have attempted in the past to abstract, for the 
furtherance of their own importance, from the prerogatives of 
the Pope; and to make the government of the Church some- 
thing of an oligarchy. It required the issuance of a Papal Con- 
stitution (by Innocent III in 1695) to arrest this process. A 
German historian, Wenck, has written learnedly on " The Oli- 
garchic Tendencies of the College of Cardinals." A Cardinal 
is not only a Senator of the Church, but often virtually a Cabinet 
Minister of the Pope, and the head of a department of church 
administration. One of his prescribed duties is to counsel the 
Pope on the government of the Church, and, according to some 
authority, even to reprove His Holiness. 

Our Bishops and Abbots, or heads of religious houses, are good 
men, working harmoniously in the harvest field of Christ; but, 
should any disagreement occur between them, it is quite probable 
that the Abbot would always exert a stronger influence at Borne 
than the Bishop. A religious order is usually more potent at 
Borne than a Board of Arehbishops. An unofficial envoy of the 
British Government has been credited with exerting more in- 
fluence at the Vatican than the whole Irish episcopacy.* 

It is only by some adequate representation in the College of 
Cardinals that this situation can be redressed. North America 
has but a single Cardinal. It is as if all the Senators and Cabinet 
officers of the Federal Government were selected from New Eng- 
land, and the great West and South were to be satisfied with 
postmasters and collectors of internal revenue. 

There were reasons, many years ago, why Italy should have 
a preponderance of Cardinals. These reasons no longer exist. 

1. The Pope was a temporal, as well as a spiritual, prince. 
His subjects naturally had a superior right, as compared with 
other peoples, in his election. In the earlier centuries, both the 
laity and clergy of Borne participated in the election of the Pope. 
The superior claims of locality were undisturbed even when the 
College of Cardinals was instituted. But the Pope has ceased 
de facto to be a temporal sovereign. It is a generation since the 
Pope-King actually reigned in Borne. He is now solely a spiritual 
potentate, and his flock is the world. This changed situation may 

* See Michael Davitf s " Fall of Feudalism in Ireland," oh., zzii. 
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or may not be permanent. But, while it exists, its equities seem 
to be worth, regarding: especially as it was Bome and Italy which 
dethroned the Pope-King. 

2. Seventy years ago it might have been claimed that, if the 
Cardinals were distributed all over the world, it would take too 
long to gather a quorum of them at Some. Electricity and steam 
have altered this situation. Baltimore is now nearer to Bome 
than Venice was a century ago. To-day it takes but a few min- 
utes for a cable despatch from Eome to reach Baltimore, and, if 
necessary, Cardinal Gibbons might be walking up the steps of 
St. Peter's ten days after receiving the summons to the conclave. 

A legislative or administrative body, composed almost wholly 
of men similar in race and environment, trained and educated 
under the political, social and economic conditions of the Latin 
countries, must, humanly speaking, have a different outlook from 
that of a body of men composed of Latins, Germans, English and 
Americans. And, if the affairs to be discussed and settled are 
world affairs rather than Italian affairs, the body that is cosmo- 
politan in its formation is apt to be wiser and safer. 

That expression in Papal promulgations, " urbi et orbi," — the 
city first and then the world, — denotes an inevitable point of 
view; the relative bigness of the Catholic universe has not been 
fully contemplated at times, and this has worked to the disad- 
vantage of religion. 

An eminent Catholic historian, Dr. Pastor, in his "History 
of the Popes since the Close of the Middle Ages," treats very 
fully of Leo X, in whose pontificate Martin Luther appeared and 
Protestantism arose. Dr. Pastor's opinion is very clearly ex- 
pressed to the effect that Leo X underestimated the seriousness 
of the forces at work out in the rest of the Catholic world, because 
he allowed himself to become too much absorbed in the material 
and artistic development of Eome. Had his court been less ex- 
clusively Italian, had he had among his advisers a number of 
German " Princes of the Church," or a number of French Cardi- 
nals, who knows how much of the after-events, that spelled two 
centuries of bloody religious wars, might have been avoided? 

To-day the Latin nations are spoken of in some quarters 
(whether justly or unjustly, we will not affirm) as "decadent 
nations." But, whether they are decadent or not, there is no ques- 
tion that the clerical parties in all of them are failures. These 
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nominally Catholic peoples have spurned the professedly Catholic 
parties. By some process of continuous blundering or fatuous 
impolicy, Catholic leadership has lost the confidence of the Latin 
nations. May not the question, then, naturally arise: Whether 
Latin Catholic leadership, having made so bad a mess of its na- 
tional Catholic concerns, is pre-eminently qualified to have prac- 
tically exclusive charge of international Catholic concerns ? Also : 
Whether the safety of the Church may not require more of the 
counsel and assistance of the sort of Catholic leadership which 
has presided over the growth and prosperity of Catholicity in 
other lands — notably in the United States ? 

Not only has Latin leadership in the Church been unfortunate 
(we do not say wrong or mistaken) in its handling of the re- 
lationships of religion to the social and political life of the Latin 
nations, but there are reasons for regarding the same exclusive 
leadership as responsible for certain unfavorable conditions in 
the present state of religion. It is merely stating a fact of his- 
tory to say that there have been epochs of great missionary 
achievement in the annals of the Church, and also other con- 
trasting epochs characterized by general apathy and a marked 
recession of energy and evangelism. The apostle and the censor 
live in both epochs, for both have a legitimate place; but in the 
glorious epoch the leadership is with the apostle, while in the de- 
clining epoch power and leadership are with the censor. We are 
fallen somewhat upon these latter times. Italian churchmanship 
has not exemplified the highest type of missionary seal. 

American Catholics, for the past decade, have witnessed some 
of the fruits of Italy's churchmanship in the immigration from 
that fair land that has rolled by hundreds of thousands upon 
our shores. These Italian immigrants are the children of re- 
ligious neglect. They actually seem to need re-Christianization. 
They are not merely untaught in the elementaries of religion — 
they are absolutely indifferent to the whole subject. Every other 
class of immigrant appears to want the minister of God; even 
the red man worships and the colored man builds churches; but 
the Italian immigrant has forgotten his religion, is immensely 
relieved that he has forgotten it, and does not wish to be re- 
minded of it. The narrative (in the " Church Extension Maga- 
zine" for June, 1908) of a Jesuit missionary at work in an 
American mining-camp is typical : 
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" From afar I could see two flickering lamps shining feebly through 
the coal-dust. Approaching the men, I said in Italian to the first one, 
who was a Piedmontese: 

" ' Well, Joe, will you not give some contribution to finish the church 
between Berwind and Tobascoi' 

"'The church!' he exclaimed. 'I am no Catholic.' 

"... It was impossible to move him, and I turned to his com- 
panion, but met with no better success. We then proceeded to the next 
room, where the fourteen men at work were also Piedmontese." 

He relates that they pelted him with coal : " Not one of the 
fourteen men contributed anything for the chapel." 

On the other hand, he proceeds : " I must say the truth — the 
only ones who found no difficulty in contributing for the church 
were the Japanese; there were about twenty-one of these, and 
each gave a dollar for the good cause." 

The object-lesson has impressed the American Catholic, and 
even an Archbishop, Mgr. Messmer of Milwaukee, has not hesi- 
tated to ascribe this condition to "the neglect of the clergy to 
give the people proper religious instruction." (" Here I am 
speaking only of Southern Italy.") 

" The people are ignorant of the principles of their religion. They do 
not understand it; they have gone to church from habit and not from 
principle, and consequently they have drifted away. This at least seems 
the only conclusion to be derived from the condition of our Italian im- 
migrants coming from the southern portions of Italy."* 

In the later history of the Eoman Empire, we see the process 
by which that great organization of human power was upheld, 
despite the forces of disintegration which had set in about Eome. 
Kepeatedly (from Trajan to Theodosius the Great) the remedy 
was found by calling in victorious generals from the far frontiers 
to take the helm of the endangered state. New energy, better 
knowledge of conditions, broader policies and a revival of former 
glories usually ensued. In the Church of to-day, it would do 
no harm to call in the counsel and aid of the missionary captains 
out on the frontiers, or even in partibus infidelium — those who 
know the modern world where it is most modern, and those who 
lead in the spread of religion, somewhat as the apostles led when 
they went forth " to conquer the world." 

Humphrey J. Desmond. 

•Interview in "Evening Wisconsin," April 18th, 1908. 



